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Projectors ByE>rlJ 

Article Two 

In my first article in the February issue I 
talked about the importance of the projection¬ 
ists’ position and the necessity for good pro¬ 
jection. In this article T am going to talk 
about Projectors. 

New Projectors 

Any one of the several popular makes of 
projectors will produce high class screen re¬ 
sults if properly handled and cared for. The 
fact that a projector is required to perform 
delicate and accurate work is sufficient reason 
for frequent and careful examination. A new 
projector should be carefully handled for the 
first few weeks to insure long life. Every 
manufacturer of automobiles warns the pur¬ 
chaser to operate the car at slow speed and to 
change oil frequently until the car is tho¬ 
roughly broken in. This warning could be 
applied to projectionists to a very good advan¬ 
tage. Every new projector should be set up 
and run for ten or fifteen hours with frequent 
lubrication to insure proper breaking in. It 
should then be thoroughly cleaned with gaso¬ 
line, lubricated and adjustments checked (use 
a piece of film for alignment and idler 
clearance). I will guarantee the above pro¬ 
cedure to add months to the life of a projector. 

Credit to Manufacturers 

Too many projectionists have the idea that 
manufacturers of projectors don’t know much 
about projection. To those who are so in¬ 
clined I can only say that I have found the 
projector manufacturers very well versed in 
all things pertaining to projection and are 
usually one or two jumps jumps ahead of the 
game. Unfortunately, there are law's in some 
states that projector manufacturers have to 
comply with before they can get their product 
approved for use. When you are in doubt 
about anything regarding the make of project¬ 
or you are using I advise you to write direct 
to the manufacturer about it. You will al¬ 
ways find them prompt and courteous in an¬ 
swering you. Also don’t be afraid to send in 
any ideas for improvement. They will not 
steal them, and if your idea has any commer¬ 
cial value, the manufacturer will be glad to 
use it and pay you for it. 

Upkeep of Projector 
It is very poor economy to allow a project¬ 
or to become worn, and it is the duty of every 


Care of Projectors 

Denison at All Times Vital 

for Maximum Results 

projectionist to insist upon repairs as soon as 
there is any noticeable wear. However, re¬ 
ports from a number of recent investigations 
carried out through different Film Boards of 
Trade, it appears that quite a number of pro¬ 
jectionists had failed to even ask for badly 
needed repairs. In one territory it was stated 
that 75 per cent of the projectors examined 
w'ere found defective. Every projectionist 
and exhibitor should realize the importance of 
keeping the projectors in perfect condition at 
all times. 

Shooting Trouble 

Most any of the widely used makes of pro¬ 
jectors are simple in construction and operate 
very quietly w'hen in first class mechanical 
condition and properly adjusted. Poorly ad¬ 
justed or worn parts can readily be detected 
by the peculiar noises usually accompanying 
them. 

The intermittent movement being the vital 
part of the projector, (the motion producing 
part) it requires careful and accurate adjust¬ 
ment. It should be free running and quiet j 
when properly set. With the exception of 
one, the widely used makers of projectors have 
the Geneva type, (star and cam) intermittent 
movement. This type usually sets up a slap 
or sharp knocking sound if too badlyworn or 
out of adjustment, resulting in a jumpy pic¬ 
ture. One very popular make of projector 
has what is known as “The Cross Pin” type 
of intermittent movement. This type of move¬ 
ment is somewhat easier to adjust and sets up 
a dull pounding sound if too badly worn or 
out of adjustment, also causing the picture to 
jump. End play in the sprocket shaft will 
cause “side sway” in the picture. Shafts and 
spindles that are badly worn or have too much 
end play generally set up a clattering sound. 

1 oo tight a take-up damages the perforations 
in the film and will cause poorly made splices 
to jump the lower sprocket. Excessive take- 
up tension also sets up a singing or a grinding 
sound in the film. Badly worn magazine 
valve rollers sometimes make a rattling or 
singing noise. Sprocket idlers set too close 
(double thickness of film proper clearance) 
will pinch the film causing damage. If the 
intermittent sprocket idler is set too close it 
will cause the picture to jump. Badly worn 

(Continued on page 19 ) 
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Preparing to Film 
“The Iron Horse” 

The time spent in prepar¬ 
ation for the filming of the 
Fox production, “The Iron 
Horse,” was greater than that 
consumed in the actual 
shooting of the feature, all 
of which kept the vehicle in 
the making for a period of 
two years. As with the 
eventual filming of the pic¬ 
ture, the trend of this pre¬ 
paration was largely “cinema¬ 
tographic,” especially in 
view of the fact that the var¬ 
ious important sequences re¬ 
volved about bona fide loca¬ 
tions in the building of the 
first transcontinental rail¬ 
road in the United States. 

Location Scouting 

Jack Ford, the director, 
with his staff and the writer, 
as cinematographer, made 
numerous trips for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing loca¬ 
tions to be employed later in 
the shooting of the feature. 
The first journey took us 
down into Mexico where we 
had heard there was located 
a large herd of cattle, of suf¬ 
ficient proportions to meet 
our requirements in the story. 
We went into the Southern 
republic through Douglas, 
New Mexico, and, traveling 
in automobiles, finally 
reached our destination 250 
miles down in Mexico. 
There were no hotels or 
buildings to house the com¬ 
pany, the only structures in 
the town being the old adobe 
houses of the natives. Our 
business manager made ar¬ 
rangements for meals at the 
homes of the natives, but as 
to sleeping—well, when my 
assistant asked me “where,” 
I pitched him some blankets 
and pointed to the ground. 
So we spent a week shoot- 


By Geo. Schneiderman, A.S.C. 



George Schneiderman, A. S. C. 


ing from dawn to dusk and 
sleeping at nights under the 
well-known Mexican skies. 

In New Mexico 
From our location in 
Mexico we struck back to 
New Mexico where we did 
some more preparation shoot¬ 
ing at Lang’s Ranch amid a 
siege of rain. It was here, 
for the first time in my life, 
that I had the experience of 
of seeing my breakfast killed 
before me and then having 
it served a few moments lat 
ter. Well, the beefsteaks 
were nice and fresh, to be 
sure, but my stay at the 
ranch was a period of sel!:- 
imposed fast for me. 

Record Rail Equipment 
Our longest location stay 
was in the state of 
Nevada, but prior to that 
we had made scouting trips 
through California, Arizona 
and Utah. Ours was a pe¬ 
culiar quest. First of all we 
had to find a spur of side 
track of sufficient length on 


Location Scouting and Other 
Preparations Took Many 

Months on Production 

which to “park” the great 
number of railroad cars that 
were to be used in and for 
“The Iron Horse.” The 
company included more than 
300, all of whom were to live 
in Pullmans on the location 
trip, for the reason that the 
necessary locations were not 
near enough to towns or 
cities where hotel accomoda¬ 
tions were available. Hence, 
we rented the rail equipment 
of the A1 G. Barnes circus 
In addition to that, however, 
we had to have rail space 
for that venerable locomo¬ 
tive, the “Colis P. Hunting- 
ton,” and its “supporting 
cast” of early railway cars 
that were to “act” in the pro¬ 
duction. We had, therefore, 
some 200 railway cars to 
park. 

Nevada 

This spur of track was fin¬ 
ally located at Dodge, Ne¬ 
vada, but previous to going 
to Dodge, Jack Ford and the 
cinematographic staff made 
the prologue to the produc¬ 
tion at Wadsworth, Nevada. 
With the main company we 
went on to Dodge, arriving 
there at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. By six o’clock 
everything had been put in 
order, even the huge mess 
tent, in which we ate our din¬ 
ner. 

Pony Express Home 

The technical force had 
gone to Dodge a month ahead 
of time to construct the var¬ 
ious sets which embraced the 
reproduction, for our purpos¬ 
es, of two frontier towns 
about which much of the ac¬ 
tion centered. One of these 
sets represented a pony ex¬ 
press office and, when I be¬ 
came convinced of the fact 
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Before the “pony express apartment’’ — Bill IVailing; Sol Halprin, who handled the 
Akeley; Irving Rosenberg, second; George Guffy, assistant: and Ben Bodner, Graflex. 


that the temperature was not 
only twenty degrees below 
zero but was pretty sure to 
hover about that degree, I 
had the missing walls cov¬ 
ered with canvas. With 
this done, the carpenters put 
in six bunks, three upper and 
three lower, after which the 
photographic staff procured 
hay from the corral, scatter¬ 
ed it on the floor, moved in 
their household effects, and 
began housekeeping in the 
pony express office. Here 
we remained for many weeks, 
and cooked our own meals, 
each of the sextet taking 
“turns about” with the var¬ 
ious chores. 

From Dodge we went to 
Truckee, Calif., where we 
filmed the “Colis P. Hunt¬ 
ing” being shipped across 


the mountains on skids. There 
was no trick cinematography 
about this. We photo¬ 
graphed an exact reproduc¬ 
tion of the shipping of the old 
train half century ago, em¬ 
ploying more than 250 Chin¬ 
ese with 50 head of horses as 
the motivating power. 
Things became very exciting 
indeed when, in the midst of 
ice and snow 14 and 15 feet 
deep, half-inch cables began 
snapping on all sides. But 
everybody stuck to his post. 

Daredevil Shot 

Over the protests of the 
Southern Pacific officials 
who were present, the cine¬ 
matographic staff went ahead 
with one shot which is one 
of the thrills of the produc¬ 
tion, namely, that one in 


which the “iron horse” seems 
to thunder over the heads of 
the audience. To do this, 
necessitated the removal of 
six sections of ties so that a 
pit for the cameras and the 
cinematographers could be 
dug. The railroad officials 
isisted that the removal of 
the ties was against all en¬ 
gineering principles, as it un¬ 
doubtedly was, and, further, 
that the rails would be sure to 
spread meaning sure death for 
those who descended into the 
four by six feet pit for the 
filming of the scene. But in¬ 
to the pit went the writer 
and his assistant, turned their 
cameras as the “iron horse” 
approached and thundered 
over us, and there emerged 
none the worse for our ex¬ 
perience. 
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Cause of Speedy 
Projection 


By Paul P. Perry, A. S. C. 


Mania for “Fast’’ Shows 

and Not Increased Taking 
Speed Shown as Real Cause 


Do you know how long it takes to project 
a reel of film? 

Not nearly so long as it did a few years ago. 

“By common practice the cameramen have 
been cranking faster each year!’ according to 
Frank J. Rembusch, head of a chain of the¬ 
atres in Indianapolis. 

“And the projejetor, in order to keep the 
picture action normal, must speed up with 
the camera.’’ 

Rembusch thinks this cycle of speed is not 
only unnecessary, but is wasting millions of 
feet of film and millions of dollars. 

In the early days of pirns, IS minutes was 
the time taken in projecting a reel (1000 feet ) 
of film. 

Rembusch says pictures are now run at 
about 10 minutes to a reel, or 70 minutes for 
the average 7-reel feature. 

This speed is a tremendous strain on the 
film. It involves the jerking down of 1440 
pictures a minute. “Jerking down’’ is literal. 

“The faster the picture is ‘jerked down’ the 
more tension is needed to hold this picture 
steady during the l-24th of a second that the 
picture stays still,” declares the theatre man, 
“which brings us to the cycle of more speed, 
more jerk, more tension, more sprocket holes 
jerked out and more films scratched.” 

Rembusch advocates a return to 16 pic¬ 
tures a second, or 15 minutes for each reel. 
Eight pictures a second will show motion. 

The speed was set at 10 a second because 
the shutter blade covers the picture when it 
is falling. 

If the shutterless, continuous projector were 
developed commercially, it would be possible 
to project eight pictures a second. Then a 
feature that now runs 7000 feet would require 
only 2334 feet for identically the same action. 

Rembusch says the industry would be saved 
thirty million dollars a year—and the flicker¬ 
less picture would eliminate all eye strain. 

The foregoing remarks appeared in the 
motion picture section of the Los Angeles 
Record, with Frank Rembusch, Indiana the¬ 
atre magnate, as the informant for the facts 
stated therein. 

It will be observed that Mr. Rembusch is 
quoted to the effect that the cinematographer 
has been “turning faster” each year with the 
result that the projectionist has been obliged 


to project more rapidly. 

The Demon Speed 

As a matter of fact, the cause of the situ¬ 
ation does not lie with either the projectionist 
or the cinematographer. It lies instead, with 
those theatre managers who have long since 
developed a mania for “fast shows’’—turn the 
film through as fast as possible, cut minutes 
and seconds wherever possible on the pro¬ 
gram, reduce the running time of the aggre¬ 
gate of the day’s performances, get the patrons 
through their visit to any one particular per¬ 
formance as quickly as possible. And this 
attitude is naturally borne out in the fact that 
the only excuse advanced for the cutting of 
credit titles is the economy of the few sec¬ 
onds worked thereby. 

The Reverse 

If, then, the theatres insisted on faster pro¬ 
jection and certain producers observed the 
difference in the ratio of taking and projection 
speeds, it was only natural that some of such 
producers request that their film be exposed 
more rapidly so as to offset the increased speed 
of projection. Hence it will be seen that 
faster projection was responsible for the in¬ 
creased rate of exposing instead of “the other 
way round.” In other words, if Mr. Rem¬ 
busch was quoted correctly, he, to use that 
homely expression, “got the cart before the 
horse.” 

Present Standard 

A check-up of the turning speeds used by 
various cinematographers reveals that the 
majority are turning at the standard rate of 60 
feet per minute, or 16 images per second. 
To say, according to the scale ascribed to Mr. 
Rembusch, that the cinematographer turns 
at 100 feet per minute as a standard rate, is 
ridiculous. On the other hand, if the pro¬ 
jection speed is at the rate of 100 feet per 
minute as Mr. Rembusch states it, then there 
is some logical explanation for the resultant 
effects in film exhibitions, the negative foi 
which was exposed at the present standard of 
60 feet per second. 

Several camera manufacturers have speed 
indicators on their cameras assuring the cine¬ 
matographer of the exact speed of exposing. 
In addition, in the majority of the studio pro¬ 
jection rooms, a speed indicator showing feet 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Constructive Criticism 

Necessary but Seldom Giv¬ 
en by Photoplay Reviewers 


The Critic and 
Cinematography 

{Bert Glenn on is ranked as an ace 
cinematographer, having phot o- 
graphed “Java Head,'' and others of 
George Mel ford's successes before he 
joined Cecil B. De Mille to film “The 
Ten Commandments He is now 
chief cinematographer on Paul Bern 
productions for Paramount. — Edi¬ 
tor's note. 

Some time ago I had the 
pleasure of sitting through a 
feature picture and witnessed 
the photographic effects of 
one cinematographer whose 
work I admim verv much. 1 
was greatly disappointed, for 
his sake, at the result I watch¬ 
ed being projected. At first I 
was of the opinion that the 
photographer over-lighted his 
people and sets, but the photo¬ 
graphy was so washed out and 
lacking in detail that I began 
to consider the numerous ali¬ 
bis I could offer for such bad 
work. People around me were 
remarking about “rotten pho¬ 
tography” and, being a cine¬ 
matographer, I felt keenly the 
criticism thus far loaded up¬ 
on this man’s ability and re¬ 
sults on the silver sheet. 

Opening Night 

The whole thing looked bad 
—it was bad. It was the open¬ 
ing night of the picture upon 
which a sum of about one 
hundred thousand dollars had 
been spent. In that audience 
there were representatives 
from every newspaper in Los 
Angeles. They would, I was 
sure, direct the theatre-going 
public’s attention to the fact 
that the picture was well di¬ 
rected, written and acted, but 
terribly photographed. 

Had the picture been well 
photographed they would had 
said nothing. They take mo- 
t’’on picture photography as a 
necessary evil — those critics 
who do appreciate a well 
photographed picture allow 


By Bert Glennon, A. S. C- 

the observation to go unprint¬ 
ed because they do not know 
how to constructively criticise 
motion photography. 

Lack of Knowledge 

Personally I have yet to 

read a constructive criticism 
upon cinematography. So, as 
was expected, the newspapers 
that did mention the photog¬ 
raphy did not attempt to crit- 
cise. They merely stated it 
was “bad”—that the featured 
player looked worse than they 
had ever seen him look before, 
etc. 

Had they known where the 
real fault lay they would have 
crit’cised the management of 
presentation of this picture 
r or alio w i n g such a light 
nrnt to be shown at this the¬ 
atre which used a high in¬ 
tensity light to project the 
him upon its screen many feet 
away. 

The Print 

As a result of the already 
printed adverse criticisms and 
the wails of all concerned, the 
studio investigated immediat- 
ly and found that the wrong 
print had gone to the theatre. 
The discovery of the fact of 
course came too late to stop 
that night’s exhibition. That 
theatre was on the list of those 
that receive special prints or 
darker prints to offset the re¬ 
sults of the intense light used 
to carry the picture from pro¬ 
jection machine to screen 
over a very long “throw.” 

The following night the 
proper print was delivered 
and shown and a number of 
people criticised our review¬ 
er’s intelligence. The photog¬ 
raphy was superb and the 
lighting in harmony with 
story and players. The even 
quality from introduction to 


finis could not be praised too 
highly. 

Importance of Constructive 
Criticism 

Reviewers and critics of to¬ 
day are supposed to be those 
neople who can guide the ex¬ 
hibitor, as well as the public, 
in their selection of good en¬ 
tertainment. Their judgment 
of good, fair or bad, in the col¬ 
umns of the sheet in which 
they exoress themselves 'are 
the guide of the majority of 
our theatre-going public. He 
or she must know story con¬ 
struction, situation values, 
theatre or motoin picture 
mechanics, photography, 
fighting, composition and box 
office value. The whole pro¬ 
duction organization awaits 
eagerly the arrival of the 
press clipping so that they 
may receive either their just 
praise or criticism. The actor 
leads a paragraph about his 
improvement in his art. The 
director finds that his work 
in this picture does not equal 
that of his last picture. The 
scenario writer asks for a 
boost in salary, but the cine¬ 
matographer finds little men¬ 
tioned of his work and there¬ 
fore receives less incentive to 
create better photography. 

Want Criticism 

Come forth, Mr. Critic, tell 
us cinematographers that our 
work is good or that it is bad, 
and tell us why. You had to 
study the principles of acting, 
story telling and theatre mech¬ 
anics to ably criticise those 
subjects. We, too, need con¬ 
structive criticism. If you 
don’t know anything about 
photography take some one a- 
long with you who does know. 
Then you will be helping us 
to make better pictures. 
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Filming the Connection of World’s Largest Bore 


By Albert C. Smith 

(Cinematographer. So. Cali]. Edison Co.) 


Concussion Endangers Cam¬ 
era but Pictures Are Made 
Nevertheless. 


Camera and Lights Taken 

Underground to Record a 
Great Event. 

The Florence Lake Tun¬ 
nel, 13 1-2 miles long and IS 
feet bore, is holed 'through 
solid granite and is now con¬ 
nected throughout. The last 
break through occurring be¬ 
tween Camps 62 and 63 at 
10:40 a. m., Februarv 18th, 
1925. 

On the afternoon of Feb¬ 
ruary 10th full instructions 
came from E. R. Davis, man¬ 
ager of construction, through 
D. H. Redinger, resident 
engineer, to take motion pic¬ 
tures of actual tunnel opera¬ 
tions boring through the 
“Florence Lake Tunnel.” 
Late in the afternoon we left 
Big Creek by auto and motor¬ 
ed to Camp 60 over winter 
roads, with snow piled high 
on each side. We rose from 
an altitude of 5000 feet to 
over 7000 feet. Our party 
numbered several electricians, 
the cinematographer and his 
assistant, and the equipment, 
including a truck loaded with 
lights, two motion picture 
and two still cameras. 

Upon arrival at Camp 61, 
to see which crew would be 
successful in firing the last 
shot that connected the long¬ 
est tangent of the tunnel. Mr. 
Kruger, the division superin¬ 
tendent, informed us that it 
would be some time the fol¬ 
lowing forenoon before they 
expected to set off the final 
blast, and we made ourselves 
comfortable in a bunk-house 
to await developments. In 
the meantime we did not 
overlook the taking of some 
important pictures in connec¬ 
tion with the completed 
story. 

We had not waited long 




Albert C. Smith 


when E. R. Davis, manager 
of construction, arrived and 
almost simultaneously news 
was phoned from the head¬ 
ing that the first hole had been 
bored through at 9:25 p. m. 
We boarded a special train 
and went into the tunnel to 
the heading, which was ap¬ 
proximately three miles from 
the outlet. Looking through 
the hole that had just been 
bored we could see the crew 
from Camp 61 working on 
the other side of the granite 
barrier, that in a very short 
time would be blasted out, 
connecting the longest tang¬ 
ent of the tunnel. We re¬ 
turned to the bunk-house to 
await the time of the final 
shot. 

About 2:00 a. m. we re¬ 
ceived word to come in for 
the last blast, and arrived at 
the heading in time to take 
pictures of the officials in¬ 
specting the last round before 
the last blast. At this time 
the crew was busy placing 
powder and dynamite in the 
holes that had been drilled, 
which was a time they had 


looked forward to for months. 

Actors at Heart 

Someone had circulated a 
rumor that moving pictures 
would be made and almost 
all of the crew had a clean 
shave, fresh haircut, etc. As 
soon as the heading was load¬ 
ed we all came back to the 
safety switch about 3000 feet 
from the heading, where an¬ 
other picture was taken as the 
switch was closed, shooting 
the final blast. 

Weathers Blast 

Officials and workers 
equally interested gathered 
around the firing switch 3000 
feet from the location of the 
final blast. Never in his¬ 
tory has such a scene been 
photographed before show¬ 
ing the actual concussion of 
the air. Two still cameras 
and a motion picture camera 
were blown down. I stood 
by my camera, with a man 
holding the tripod to 
keep it in position. 
My cap blew off and possi¬ 
bly out of the tunnel, as I 
never found it. I stood there 
turning my camera handle, 
with my eyes shut, and oc¬ 
casionally as I would venture 
to open my eyes, I could see 
the workers and officials ly¬ 
ing on the ground, holding to 
the rails, and their heads cov¬ 
ered with overcoats to give 
them better protection. The 
seconds seemed like hours. 

After a safe interval of time 
had elapsed we moved the 
lights and cameras to the 
heading to take a few more 
shots. About this time a 
breakfast train arrived and 
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Showing how motion pictures were taken, 2000 feet underground, of final operations in 
the Florence Lake Tunnel in the High Sierras in the northeastern part of Fresno County, 
California. The Tunnel is the longest water tunnel in the world. Albert C. Smith 
is at the camera. 


we were served a hot break¬ 
fast on dining cars provided 
for that purpose. After 
breakfast we set up the 
lights and cameras and took 
pictures of the crew “barring 
down” the loose rocks from 
the top and sides of the tun¬ 
nel, which is always done 
immediately after a blast. The 
next picture taken was the 
two foremen meeting and 
shaking hands on top of the 
muck pile. These men 
played an important part in 
the history making progress 
of the tunnel. 

Famous Newspaper and Ma¬ 
gazine Writers Photo¬ 
graphed Underground 

A party of famous news¬ 


paper and magazine writers 
arrived at the heading as 
guests of the Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Edison Company and 
they were photographed in 
the tunnel more than 2000 
feet from the surface. This 
party included the following: 
Florence Lawrence, Los An¬ 
geles Examiner; Copeland C. 
Burg, International News; 
George F. Helliwell, United 
Press; Alice Lawrence, New 
York Telegram; Mrs. E. R. 
Collins, Los Angeles Herald; 
Wilber Hall, Saturday Even¬ 
ing Post; Wm. A. Lower and 
E. H. Rollins, News Bulle¬ 
tin, San Francisco; Henry 
James; Belle McCord Rob¬ 
erts, Press Telegram; Flora- 
bell Muir, San Francisco, 


Chronicle; Harry C. Donoho. 
San Francisco Call; Ruth 
Radford Hall and S. Fred 
Hogue. Los Angeles Times; 
Geo. C. Tenney, Journal of 
Electricity; Nathan A. Bow¬ 
ers, Engineering News Rec¬ 
ord; and Mrs. Chairmain 
London, wife of the late Jack 
London. 

The crews from the oppos¬ 
ing camps were then allowed 
to visit each other and they 
swarmed oyer the muck pile 
to greet each other, and ap¬ 
parently did not notice that 
their pictures were being tak¬ 
en. 

The newspaper and editor- 
al party witnessed the taking 
of the last few scenes. The 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Crash Brings Revelation 

By Victor Milner, A. S. C. as to Many Improvements 

in the Cinematographic Calling 


Breaking the 
Bottle 

(The prophet may be without hon¬ 
or in his own country, but the his¬ 
tory of mankind has shown that the 
most improbable predictions as of a 
given time have materialized subse¬ 
quently, derisive contemporary com¬ 
ment notwithstanding. — Note ). 

Placed, as usual, within a 
few inches of my ear so that 
it could peal forth with all 
the more authority, the alarm 
clock dutifully clanged at sev¬ 
en a. m. Of course, I didn’t 
want to arise but, on the con¬ 
trary, was about to succumb 
to that unavoidable tempta¬ 
tion for just ten minutes more 
of sweet, sweet sleep, when 
the cobwebs of slumber clear¬ 
ed sufficiently for me to re¬ 
member that I was due on the 
set particularly early this 
morning—so early, in fact, 
that 1 would have to forego 
that traditional few minutes 
of “snoozing.” 

For this was the day on 
which the big set was to be the 
background of a sequence in 
which the leading lady gave 
her sumptuous party — the 
great party which was to 
breathe an exotic Aztec at¬ 
mosphere. There were spec¬ 
ial preparations on which I 
had to check before we could 
ever begin shooting. Hence 
I hastened to the studio with 
more than usual speed. 

The head electrician knew 
his business indeed, and when 
1 arrived the lights were prac¬ 
tically all set for the long 
shot. They were of the lat¬ 
est type B. E. actinic photo¬ 
graphic aquipment, similar to 
the ordinary “mazda” lamps 
used in the households of fif¬ 
ty years ago. It was these 
lamps that eliminated our 
former enemy, excessive heat, 
for they gave a “cold” light 
with never a suggestion of 
carbon dust or klieg eyes. 


Each lamp was equipped with 
dimmer arrangements. True, 
they were of terrific candle- 
power, if measu-red by the 
standards of the first quarter 
of the twentieth century, but 
they were easily controlled by 
a single operator stationed 
near the camera. Breakage 
was impossible as the lamps 
were slung in a cradle-sus¬ 
pension contrivance. Gone 
were the cables which for end¬ 
less years had made us walk 
as if we treaded on the prov¬ 
erbial eggs; gone were the 
spots with cracked condensers 
which had brought forth far 
too many oaths because they 
had given spots everywhere 
except where desired. My 
electrician was explaining the 
new type B. E. remote control 
box, which supplied the lamps 
with electricity, from an over¬ 
head Antena, located above 
the studio, when my director 
appeared. Henry was clean¬ 
ing my camera. Boy, how I 
loved that camera! It was of 
the latest type, one thousand 
foot magazines, “take up” be¬ 
ing controlled by a small mot¬ 
or, eliminating all strain on 
the film. 

Many Speeds 

The camera was operated 
entirely by electricity. At my 
command were speeds from a 
thousand feet per minute to 
stop motion. I could obtain 
these by simply setting a dial. 
1 had my favorite lenses, of 
course. They were mounted 
on a turret, the full aperture 
being entirely visible through 
an improved style of focusing 
housing, and the image could 
be magnified to any desired 
degree. The image magnific¬ 
ation was controlled by a slid¬ 
ing arrangement within the 


housing, the eyes being per¬ 
fectly shaded from all light 
interference. 

Vignettes, or mattes,-were 
“built in” the camera and 
could be set collectively or 
singly. The lens diaphragm 
acted automatically — being 
governed entirely by the a- 
mountof light passing through. 
The scene photographed was 
directly reflected on a ground 
glass attached to the back of 
the camera. By this arrange¬ 
ment, an image of any size de¬ 
sired was projected during the 
actual photographing of the 
scene. Thus, when any one 
of the players made the slight¬ 
est move, his maneuver was 
reproduced instantly and ex¬ 
actly on the ground glass. 

Automatic Control 

My tripod was a self-level¬ 
ing affair — light and solid, 
and could be raised or low¬ 
ered with one single adjust¬ 
ment. The “panning” and 
the “tilting” were entirely un¬ 
der automatic control. There 
was no manipulation to be 
done, thereby leaving the 
hands wholly free of task that 
formerly almost monopolized 
the cinematographer’s atten¬ 
tion. 

“Camera! Action!” On 
went the lights. Their bluish 
tint, which made it possible 
for the actor within the set to 
have his eyes wide open with¬ 
out blinking were turned on. 
The set consisted only of black 
velvet having openings mere¬ 
ly for doors, etc., furniture 
being arranged as in the early 
days. 

Color Emulsion 

The Aztec dancers com¬ 
menced their weird dance. 
The gorgeous colors of their 

(Continued on page 17) 
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The Editors’ Lens focused by FOSTER GOSS 



•IThe recent fiasco in Iowa, wherein people of honorable position 
in the motion picture industry were left in no better circumstances 
than stranded barnstormers of an earlier age of dramatics, is like¬ 
ly, those who have given the situation any attention agree, to have 
a more far-reaching and unpleasant effect than would at first 
blush seem probable. 


<ITo many of the sections of the country through which the dis¬ 
banded company passed and to whose inhabitants the upheaval 
was presented with that force which only transient familiarity 
can bring, the visit of the ‘‘motion picture people” was a maiden 
one, allowing the natives their first glimpse of the celebrities, 
themselves, in person.” To have those heroes and heroines, who 
came to them in a cloud of glory, crash on financial rocks was not 
very romantic to say the least, and may be serving to confirm those 
vague things that the gossiping inhabitants in their midst have al¬ 
ways said as to the reliability of the “picture people.” 

€]f It is to be hoped that the suit instituted by Bryant Washburn will 
result in a vindication of the members of the company. There 
can be no doubt that their professional reputations have been 
damaged quite substantially, as difficult as that damage may be 
to prove. If the management of the tour had been operating on 
a more secure basis there is no doubt that the crash would not have 
come, but come it did and now it remains for those who can to 
salvage an unpleasant situation. 

I|f Allowances are usually made for the lack of business acumen on 
the part of actresses and actors, but in cases such as this an exer¬ 
cise of the greatest business diligence on the part of those con- 
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cerned will serve to aid, by preventing financial mishaps, the en¬ 
tire profession of which they are members. If it is within the 
power of Bryant Washburn and those who are associated with 
him as plaintiffs to set the public mind aright as to the state of 
affairs, then more power to them. At any rate, Mr. Washburn 
has the good wishes of scores of people among whom his sense 
of fairness is a tradition. 

There and Here 

If Many laurels have been bestowed upon those directors and play¬ 
ers who have come to America from the other shores of the At¬ 
lantic and have here, in motion pictures, achieved the highest 
that the art can give. 

If As great and as encompassing as their abilities are, however, these 
people have never failed to marvel at that one phase of mo¬ 
tion picture production that they had almost unanimously been 
denied on the continent—and that is cinematography. 

If To them, the artists graciously admit, American cinematograph} 
was something to be at the same time admired and desired. It re¬ 
presented the consummation of ambition—the key to a wonder¬ 
land to which continental progress denied them access. 

If American cinematography was the thing that they cherished most 
in production matters when they came to America. Their sur¬ 
prise may be appreciated then, if it may be realized that the 
thing which was so fabulous to them was regarded as miserably 
matter-of-fact in the new land. As Bert Glennon points out in 
other pages of this issue, cinematography is seldom given at¬ 
tention until it is extremely “bad”-when it is good or better, it 
passes unnoticed. 
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Exhibitors Criticise Prints in Trade Journal 

Proper Care of Prints Urged 
on Distributors in Communi¬ 
cations to Exhibitors Herald. 


Uncover Bad Situations in 
Letters Containing Their Ob¬ 
servations. 


Conditions of prints are of interest to the cinematog¬ 
rapher and the laboratory as well as to the exhibitor. 
The exhibitor is the final person to be served among the 
trade in this respect, but bad prints should not only 
bring his condemnation but deserves that of the cine¬ 
matographer, the laboratory and all those concerned in 
the making of motion pictures. The following is re¬ 
printed from the Exhibitors Herald, and gives inter¬ 
esting high-lights as to what is on the exhibitor's mind 
in this respect: 

Mr. Producer and Mr. Distributor, are your press 
books prepared so as to assure maximum results at the 
box office? Are you keeping your prints in tip-top shape? 
Are your features short enough to permit the exhibitor 
to give his patrons variety? Are your rentals equitable? 

Use discretion, Mr. Producer and Mr. Distributor, for 
a jury of your peers is sitting in judgment. 

This week the Herald continues the publication of 
exhibitor answers to the question: “What would you do 
if you were a producer and distributor ?” Many worthy 
suggestions, some of which may eventually be adopted, 
are being offered by the Herald readers. 

Following are tips to producers and distributors on 
press books, and prints: 

Has Bone to Pick With Ad Writers 

W. J. POWELL, Lonet theatre, Wellington, O., says: 

Your inquiry as to what I would do if I were a pro¬ 
ducer or a distributor, comes just as I have advertised 
the picture, “Ride For Your Life,” and played it to an 
audience that was not satisfied with it, due solely to 
the fact that I exploited the picture from an entirely 
wrong angle. It is a good picture and if one were to ad¬ 
vertise it as a tale of the early days of the West, it 
would give good satisfaction, but the press book on the 
picture was filled with such phrases as this: 

It s the fastest riding that you have ever seen.” 

“The break-neck feats of horsemanship in this pictures¬ 
que romance will make you gasp.” 

“If you like break-neck horsemanship—you have a 
treat in store.” 

“Rode across the prairies faster than any man has 
traveled before.” 

“Galloping thriller.” “Hard riding.” 

“Plenty of wild riding,” etc., etc. 

Dare-devil riding was not featured in the picture to 
any appreciable extent. In fact, there was not the 
amount of hard riding that you would ordinarily find in 
a Western picture. 

Time and again I have been mislead by press books. 
We can’t see all the pictures we run, and must depend on 


the press books more or less. Therefore, if I were a pro¬ 
ducer I would have the man who prepares my press 
books actually see the picture he is endeavoring to furnish 
information about and make sure that he is sufficiently 
intelligent to be able to properly guide the exhibitor ad¬ 
vertising the production. 

Darn Rotten Prints Arouse Woodman Ire 

J. W. WOODMAN, Gem theatre, Frederick, S. D., 

says: 

If I were a distributor I would not send out such 
darn rotten films as some I have been receiving lately 
from the Fox people. Then, too, some of the films have 

been cut to such an extent that the continuity of the story 
is entirely lost. 

Guess that’s all, thank you. 

To the Editor: 

For the small town exhibitor the question of prints is 
quite a problem. We are at the mercy of the distributor 
more or less. When we receive a print we can do one 
of two things, show it as it is or have a dark house. 
The distributor does not seem to be ignorant on this 
question it seems, and we are therefore continually getting 
prints that may go through our machines all right but 
quite often do not. This occurs so often that the most 
of us, I take it for granted, do not raise a howl about 
this as often as we should. 

I do not mean that the distributor is to blame for the 
bad prints in that they bring about this condtion. We 
all know that they do not use them. However, they 
send them to us so often in this condition that we do 
not wire or write them every time we get a bad print. 
This would require an extra stenographer, and here is 
where we are lame. About once a year we get a state¬ 
ment for some print that was shipped in perfect 
condition and which was returned by us, ruined be¬ 
yond recognition. Then what are we to do? Since we 
did not report this print when we received it and tried 
to get by with it like we did the rest, we are to blame. 
Of course, yours truly has to cough up. 

To prevent this I have had postal cards printed, 
which the projectionist fills out before showing and 
puts in the mail. One card is filled out on each print. 
This not only protects us with the exchange but it 
gives the exchange a chance to check up on the prints 
that come back. It gives the exchange manager a 
chance to get better prints in the future and seems to 
help everyone concerned. If all the exhibitors would 
take to this notion, we would soon be rid of this menace 
of bad prints, bad machines, poor inspectors and bad 
projection. In fact, wouldn’t the most of our print 
troubles be over?—J. T. Grottenhuis, Cottage theatre, 
Orange City, Iowa. 
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Harry Perry; A. S. C., has finished the cine¬ 
matography on “Open that Door,” a B. P. 
Schulberg prduction directed by Frank 
O’Connor. The cast includes Owen Moore, 
Gladys Hulette, Robert Edeson, De Witt 
Jennings, George Fawcett, Mary Carr, Fran¬ 
ces McDonald, Ethel Wales and Lillian 
Leighton. 

“The Mansion of Aching Hearts,” a Schul¬ 
berg production photographed by Harry and 
directed by James Hogan was released rec¬ 
ently. 

Victor Milner, A. S. C., is preparing to 
photograph “The Wanderer,” a Biblical 
spectacle to be produced by Paramount under 

the direction of R. A. Walsh. 

* * * 

Joseph A. Dubray, A. S. C., has completed 
the Frank Woods production, “The Beauty 
and the Bad Man,” based on the story by 
Peter B. Kyneand directed by William 
Worthington. The cast included Edna Mae 
Cooper, Forrest Stanley, Mabel Ballin, Rus¬ 
sell Simpson, Andre Beranger, James Gord¬ 
on and Mabel Ballin. 

Dubray has begun the filming of “The 
Truth,” an Elmer Harris production starring 
Agnes Ayres and directed by Paul Powell. 
Both productions were made at San Mateo, 
California. 

* * * 

Ernest Haller, A. S. C., is filming the Henry 
King production, “Any Woman,” starring 
Alice Terry. 

* * * 

Steve Smith, Jr., is shooting the Vitagraph 
production, “Barree,” a Northwestern drama 
directed by David Smith. The story is by 
James Oliver Curwood. The cast is headed 
by Anita Stewart and Donald Keith. Two 
dbg teams figure prominently in the story 

While on location at TruCkee, the Vita- 
graph unit had for company two other units 
with dog stars. The Considine company was 
up in the big snow with Peter the Great, and 
a Warner Brothers production was under way 
with Rin-Tin-Tin. 


Dan Clark, A, S. C.,' is shooting “The Ever¬ 
lasting Whisper”’ a Fox production starring 
Tom Mix and directed by J. G. Blystone. The 
production includes locations at Yosemite and 
Pine Crest. 

* * * 

Jackson J. Rose, A. S. C., is shooting his lat¬ 
est production at Universal City. 

* * * 

Gilbert Warrenton, A. S. C., is completing 
the cinematography on a feature Christie com¬ 
edy directed by A1 Christie. 

* * * 

Len H. Roos, A. S.C., according to word 
received in Hollywood, recently returned to 
Sydney, Australia from a month’s trip to New 
Zealand where he made a Fox educational 
production on the Maori native. The work¬ 
ing title of the production is “Meeting the 
Maori.” 

Roos has started production on an Austral¬ 
ian animal picture, and will follow this with 
a boomerang subject, a story of the Australian 
aborigines, and a kangaroo subject. 

Roos will be in Australia for some time be¬ 
fore proceeding to Thursday Island, Papau, 
the Solomans, New Guinea, Java and Singa¬ 
pore. From there his route will probably 
lead to India and Africa. Roos reports the 
light to be good in the country which he is 
visiting, and that nearly every day brings 
clouds for panchromatic scenes. 

The “cinemas,” as motion picture theatres 
are called in Australia and New Zealand, run 
two feature productions along with the “trim¬ 
mings,” Roos states, all as a part of one pro¬ 
gram. There is an intermission between the 
features when the audience may leave for 
smoking or refreshments. In front of most 
of the theatres there is an announcer who tells 
all sundry who happen to be passing that they 
have the finest “droma” in the city, the coolest 
..theatre and thfe finest music. 

Roos is rollicking about the Antipodes in 
a new automobile of French make which car¬ 
ries out the prevailing tendency to acquire the 
smallest “motor” possible. His assistant calls 
it a roller skate. 
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EASTMAN 
NEGATIVE FILM 

Whether the lighting is under 
control in the studio, or difficult to 
control on location, Eastman Nega¬ 
tive Film with its unrivaled latitude 
and dependability makes the most of 
the cinematographer’s skill. 

A good negative deserves a good 
positive—your negatives deserve 
Eastman Positive Film. It carries 
quality from studio to screen. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Chas. G. Clarke Is 
New A.S.C. Member 


Charles G. Clarke has been 
elected a member of the Ame¬ 
rican Society of Cinematog¬ 
raphers, according to an an¬ 
nouncement by the Board of 
Governors. 

Clarke has run virtually the 
entire cinematographic g a- 
mut, having started in the mo¬ 
tion picture business as an ap¬ 
prentice in Crosby’s Labora¬ 
tory. He afterwards worked 
at D. W. Griffith’s laboratory 
and later at Horsley’s. 

He subsequently went to 
the National Film Company 
studios, where he was an all- 
around laboratory man. The 
call of the camera came 
strong to him, however, and 
he began his career as an as¬ 
sistant, which led to the berth 
of second. 

He was second cinematog- 
grapher on “The Son of Tar- 



zan,” produced by the Na¬ 
tional Film Company; on 
“The Half Breed,” and “Slip¬ 
py McGee,” both Oliver Mo- 
iosco productions; and on 


Cinematographer for 

Many Successes Is Chosen 

for Society Membership 


“Java Head” and “You 
Can’t Fool Your Wife,” both 
Paramount productions. 

When Bert Glennon, A. S. 
C., went from George Me- 
ford productions to the Cecil 
B. De Mille unit at Famous 
Players-Lasky to photograph 
“The Ten Commandments,” 
and later joined the Paul Bern 
unit, Clarke won a well-meri¬ 
ted promotion to the position 
of chief cinematographer on 
George Melford productions. 

His ability is borne out in 
the following Paramount pro¬ 
ductions: “Salomy Jane,” 

“The Light that Failed,” 
“Flaming Barriers,” “A 
Dawn of Tomorrow,” “Tiger 
Love,” and “The Top of the 
World,” and the Belasco pro¬ 
duction, “Friendly Enemies,” 
starring Weber and Fields. 


“BREAKING 

THE BOTTLE” 

(Continued from page 11) 

costumes registered perfectly 
on the color-sensitized emul¬ 
sion. How funny it seemed 
that in 1925 we shot in black 
and white; how frightful 
that stuff must have looked! 

“Cut.” The dance ended. 
A test box which developed a 
positive image within a few 
minutes was called into action. 
Soon I was able to show my 
director the scene we just 
shot — less the backgrown. 
That was to be put in after¬ 
wards — whether the back¬ 
ground be the “Sphinx” or an 
ordinary dwelling. How 
strange it appears to me now 
when I think back, of the 
huge sets built years ago, and 
the terrific cost involved in 
construction. 


“Close-up” of the dancers 
was my next shot. I turned 
on my 100 m. m. No lights 
were moved. There were no 
delays as the intensity of the 
lights were controlled from 
the camera by the pressing of 
a button. 

The Smash 

My next set-up was a close- 
up of the hostess or leading 
lady breaking a bottle of 
champaign, which was the 
opening scene in the sequence 
as well as an insert of the bot¬ 
tle breaking. The leading la¬ 
dy, in raising the bottle, 
eaus it to pop It must have 
been full of ice water, for I 
sure received a second bath 
that morning. As I shook the 
ice cold water out of my eyes 
I heard my wife say: 


“If you don’t hurry and get 
to the studio you might be 
looking for a job,” and be¬ 
lieve me, I lost no time. 

How wonderful the “Cre- 
cos” and “Winfields” looked 
on the set. The spots with 
broken condensers were all 
around. The old camera 
was all set. Henry was just 
finishing dusting it. The di¬ 
rector appeared and after 
looking over the script called 
his assistant director over, op¬ 
ening with the usual question, 
“what is this sequence all 
about Bill?” The word 
“camera,” rang out. Yes, the 
studio was vibrating with the 
hammers of dozens of carpen¬ 
ters building huge sets as it 
would continue to vibrate, no 
doubt, for many mornings to 
come. 
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E. E. Meredith Gives Ideas 

on Motion Picture Press-Books 

In a contribution in the Exhibitor s Herald, E. E. 
Meredith, evidently an exhibitor, makes sortie pointed 
remarks concerning press-books which are of interest 
to all those concerned in the production of motion pic¬ 
tures. In considering what Mr. Meredith has to say, 
it is significant that the large theatres, zvhich can af¬ 
ford to have a competent publicity man, rarely take ma¬ 
terial ‘‘as is” from the press-books and give such mater¬ 
ial to the newspapers; on the other hand the publicity 
men at such houses usually find it necessary to re-write, 
in their own way, stories that appear in the press-books, 
using what facts that the latter contain. 

Mr. Meredith’s account follows: 

I presume that the purpose of the press sheet is to 
provide material for exploitation of pictures—that the 
idea is to furnish material which can be clipped out 
and typed and be ready for handing to local papers, 
so that a manager may operate without an expensive 
press agent. If I labor under an illusion, there is no 
use reading further. 

If the press sheet is designed to he of aid to man¬ 
agers, who do not feel disposed to employ competent 
press agents, or who feel that their theatre cannot af¬ 
ford this expense, permit me to point out that these 
press sheets are not being edited properly. 

There is not one press sheet in a hundred which pro¬ 
vides stories which can he appropriately used in two Sun¬ 
day papers in a town or city! 

It would seem that in the preparation of these press 
sheets the plan is to outline the story of the photoplay 
in one article and to feel that it is a repetition to repeat 
the theme of the story in other articles. No other ex¬ 
cuse comes to mind for the failure of the press sheets 
to contain at least two general stories outlining the nature 
of the film, who is seen in it, from what source the story 
was secured, and other red hot data. 

There are certain features about every photoplay 
which should rightfully he emphasized. The patriotic 
element of “America,” “The Covered Wagon,” “Bar¬ 
bara Frietchie” or “The Spirit of the U. S. A.”, should 
be brought out in every notice prepared about those pic¬ 
tures. The wonderful performance of Milton Sills can¬ 
not be mentioned too often in connection with “The 
Sea Hawk.” The splendid work of George Billings 
cannot he brought out too often in booming “Abraham 
Lincoln.” The rapidly increasing popularity of Colleen 
Moore should be called attention to in every picture in 
which she appears and the fact brought out that “So 
Big” is her first starring venture for First National. 

It is possible that some dub who knows nothing about 
press work is in general charge of the preparation of 
press sheets and has instructed his aids that type setting 
is too costly for constant repetition! That argument 
may be very good from a certain standpoint, but if the 
aim is to provide material which will be of use to house 
managers the purpose is defeated. 

Press sheets have come to my desk within the last six 
months which did not contain the cast of the picture! 
There have been other short-comings in press sheets such 
s as errors in outlining the plot. Most of them are full 
of schemes to exploit the photoplay or effect a tieup, 
hut few of them get down to the elemental purpose of 
the press sheet and provide newspaper stories which give 
the movie fan any idea of the nature of coming pictures. 


Just one production 
with us 

will make you our friend 
for life. 


Roy Davidge Film Laboratories. 

6701 Santa Monica Blvd. HOHy 1944 


FOR SALE 

Pathe No. 1110, completely equipped with six maga¬ 
zines, tripod, tilt Head, mats and vignettes of 
every description. Guaranteed in perfect shape. 
40, 50 and 85 mm. lenses. Bargain. 

JAMES C. VAN TREES 

American Society of Cinematographers 


SCHEIBE’S PHOTO-FILTER SPECIALTIES 

Are now popular from coast to coast, and in some 
foreign countries. 

If my many varieties do not always fill the bill, tell 
me your wants and I will make them on special order. 
Always at your service. 

GEO. H. SCHEIBE 

1636 Lemoyne St. DUnkirk 4975 Los Angeles, Cal. 



Halter. J. van Rossem 

6049 Hollywood Blvd. 
Phone Holly 725 

Commercial Photography 

Still Developing and Printing 
Gimaas—FOR. RENT-—' Still 



FOR RENT 

Two Bell and Howell Cameras, 40, 50, 75 mm. 
lenses, THsdhammer iris. Jean Trebaol, Jr., 7042 
Jtilson Street, Palma, Calif. Telephone 761-243. 


The New Iris Combination may be had with 
4-in. Iris or Sunshade 
FRED HOEFNER 
Cinema and Experimental Work 
5319 Santa Monica Blvd. (rear) 
GLadstone 0243 Los Angeles, Cal. 
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PROJECTORS 

(Confined from page 4) 

sprocket teeth damage the film and cause un¬ 
steadiness in the picture. 

(Note.—The subject of film damages has 
been very thoroughly covered in a booklet re¬ 
cently gotten out by the Eastman Kodak 
Company of Rochester, N. Y. This booklet 
is called “Film Mutilation” and can be ob¬ 
tained by simply writing The Eastman people 
or any Film Board of Trade. I advise every 
projectionist to get a copy). 

A projector may be in good mechanical 
condition and properly adjusted and still not 
be operating at its highest efficiency. It also 
must be absolutely clean and free running! 
Throw off the drive, take up belts and place 
film in machine, using crank. Operate pro¬ 
jector for a minute or two. By cranking at 
your regular rate of projection speed the crank 
should make about two revolutions after you 
let go of it (if gate tension is not too tight). 
It takes more power to pull a sluggish ma¬ 
chine, heats the motor and wears out the pro¬ 
jector head. Make the above test frequently. 
You will be surprised. The probable ans¬ 
wer will be that your projector head needs 
cleaning. I am quite sure that 75 per cent of 
the projectors in actual operation need clean¬ 
ing three times as often as they get it. Every 
projectionist who has the opportunity should 
visit the studios and laboratories. There one 
will see why the prints of today have such fine 
photographic quality and steadiness when 
projected. Cinematographers when not act¬ 
ually taking pictures are constantly cleaning 
and adjusting their camera and testing lenses. 
Also bear in mind that the camera is set up 
on three legs in a few minutes and is operated 
by hand. If there was the slightest sluggish¬ 
ness or binding in the camera the picture, 
when projected, would sway like a ship. Con¬ 
stant cleaning, testing and tuning up is the 
answer. The same holds true in any modern 


laboratory. Cleanliness is the pass word 
there—continually fighting dust and dirt. 
If it were neglected for twenty-four hours the 
prints would show it. 1 spent two years in 
studios and laboratories and I want to tell you 
those two years changed my whole idea of 
things. Keep your projector perfectly clean 
all the time. They can't be kept too clean. 
Keep it tuned up like a racing car! Make a 
pet out of it! Cover it at night! Groom it. 
Give it a gasoline bath frequently. Keep 
fresh oil in it. Projectors are not built for 
speed. They are made to project pictures. 
Don’t try to jam on hundred to one hundred 
and thirty feet of film per minute through it. 
They were never made to run that fast. With 
proper care and handling your projector will 
produce better results, last longer and always 
be on the job. 

CAUSE OF SPEEDY PROJECTION 

(Continued from page 7) 

per minute is attached to the projector and 
located on the director’s desk thereby pro¬ 
viding a check-up on projection speed. 

We do not contend that the standard will al¬ 
ways be at the current rate of 60 feet per min¬ 
ute or 16 images per second; although the 
rate of projection speed, it is quite generally 
recognized, has been increased over 60 feet 
per minute. On the other hand, there has 
been considerable discussion as to increasing 
the standard. This discussion has taken place, 
among members of the Society of Motion Pic¬ 
ture Engineers and others naturally interested 
in the matter. It is no more than probable that 
the standard will be changed as the logical 
outgrowth of the many improvements in pro¬ 
jectors and kindred apparatus. But to say that 
the rate of projection speed is or should be 
100 feet per minute will bring nothing more 
than unsatisfactory re'sults as long as the mo¬ 
tion picture camera and projector bear any 
resemblance to what they are today. 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, 

Guaranty Building, 

Hollywood, Calif.. 

Enclosed find $3.00 for one year’s subscription to the American Cinematographer, 
to begin with issue of .-. 1925. 

Name. . - . 

Address . 
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Motion Pictures in Community 

Discussed by Film Advertisers 

Interdependence of screen advertising 
and various other advertising mediums was 
discussed at a meeting of the Screen Advertis¬ 
ers’ Association, a department of the Associat¬ 
ed Advertising Clubs of the World, at a meet¬ 
ing in Cleveland, March 12 and 13. Douglas 
D. Rothacker, of Chicago, president of the 
association, presided. 

“Community Motion Pictures and Their 
Circulation” and “Public Utilities and the 
Motion Picture” were among topics dis¬ 
cussed. 

Among the speakers who addressed the 
meetings were: Charles Barrell, president of 
the Motion Picture Chamber of Commerce 
and motion picture director of the General 
Electric Company; J. Homer Platten, New 
York, treasurer of the Motion Picture Pro¬ 
ducers and Distributors, Inc., and Earle Pear¬ 
son, New York, educational director of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 


Kohinoor Film Co., 
Bombay, India. 

The Editor 

American Cinematographer, 

I am sure you can never have an idea how 
anxiously 1 await for the issue of your journal 
and it gives me great pleasure to write here that 
I am fully satisfied with the articles given there¬ 
in. There is no doubt it is a great help to 
Cinematographers, for example, like myself who 
had no opportunity to visit your wonderland in 
this Art. In my opinion each and every cinemato¬ 
grapher on the face of the globe ought to sub¬ 
scribe to the American Cinematographer. 

Will you please arrange to send me regularly 
the issues commencing with the month of Sep¬ 
tember. I have received all the issues includ¬ 
ing the issue for August excepting the issue for 
July. Will you please inquire into the matter 
and arrange to send the same as I would like to 
bound all the issues I have received. As regards 
subscription, please let me know if it is already ex¬ 
pired, but in any case do not fail to send each 
issue. Regarding the subscription, you need not 
be anxious as I shall send it as soon as I hear from 
you or if possible I will arrange through the Uni¬ 
versal Pictures Corporation to pay you the amount 
of my subscription. Please let me know’ if I can 
get the issues of Vol. No. 4. 

Again wishing success to the American Cine¬ 
matographer as w r ell as to the Society of Cinema¬ 
tographers, 

I remain, 

Yours faithfully# 

G. S. Devare. 


W1NFIELD-KERNER 

STUDIO 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

OUR NEW 

ROTARY SPOT LIGHT 

Is Second to None 

Ask for Demonstration 

Al. De Bus 

"The Heavylite M*n" 

Los Angeles County Distributor 

Winfield-Kerner Product* 

Factory: Hollywood Office: 

323-27 East 6th Street 6725-55 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Phone VAndike 6211 Phones: GRanit 9601, GRanit 9462 

Night Phone GRanit 4§64 


American Cinematographer, 

Hollywood, Calif. 

The writer wishes to congratulate you 
on the good work you are doing to su¬ 
persede the obsolete word “cameraman’’ 
with the much more modern expression 
of Cinematographer. 

Your fight is very much like that of 
the Optometrists of America who, af¬ 
ter many years of struggle, are begin¬ 
ning to realize the benfits of their fight 
to bring the word and profession of the 
Optomerist to the public mind that had 
only known the “oculist” and the “op¬ 
tician.” Possibly in the world of eyes 
and spectacles, the Optometrist is super¬ 
seding the old time artisan, the optician, 
just as “Cinematographer,” has taken 
the place of “the man who turned the 
crank.” 

Wishing you continued success, I am, 
Very truly yours 
Herbert S. Marshutz, 
Marshutz Optical Co., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Cinematographers in Dangerous 

Posts Shooting on Roof of U. S. A. 

The most perilous place to film motion 
pictures is not in Africa, with its jungles filled 
with wild animals and deadly snakes, nor in 
Alaska nor any of the other places where 
cranking a camera is fraught with supposed 
danger, but right here in the United States. 

This is the opinion of Reginald Barker, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer director, most of 
whose next picture, “The White Desert,” will 
be filmed atop the Continental Divide in Colo¬ 
rado. Barker believes that the “top of the 
United States” presents more obstacles and 
perils than anything he has ever tackled in 
his directorial career. 

“The script calls for scenes showing a res¬ 
cue train plowing through a blizzard to the 
rescue of a snow besieged construction camp. 
That sounds simple, but it involves four cine¬ 
matographers perched on the rocky mountain 
side while the blizzard rages and they wait for 
the train to pass through the cut; photo- 
r graphy under the most difficult weather condi¬ 
tions imaginable with the temperature far 
below the zero mark; the possibility of death 
or injury from exposure, and the chance of 
becoming lost.” 

William R. Freeman, receiver for the Mof¬ 
fat railroad, has placed the entire line at Mr. 
Barker’s disposal, and is giving him the ut¬ 
most co-operation, the director states. 


as best they could. 

Six men were placed on the roof to prevent 
any possible conflagration in that section of 
the cabin, while others in the outfit were held 
prisoners by the flames until ten o’clock at 
night. 

The cast included Edmond Cobb, Ber¬ 
nice O’Neil and Justine Valse. 

* * * 

Harold Wenstrom, A. S. C., cinematog¬ 
rapher for Cosmopolitan productions, has re¬ 
turned to New York City after a stay of some 
time in Hollywood. 


Impromptu Sequence Takes 

Advantage of Blazing Forest 

While filming “The Cave Woman,” a 
Westwood-Adams production, E. B. Du Par, 
A. S. C., and the other members of the com¬ 
pany were trapped by a forest fire near a 
mountain-top cabin in Topanga Canyon, Cal. 

The fire came up two sides of the moun¬ 
tain and surrounded the cabin which, fortu¬ 
nately, was of stone. By quickness of wit, 
however, the hazard was utilized by impro¬ 
vising a fire sequence and members of the 
cast immediately went through it while Du 
Par got the action on celluloid and while 
others of the company cut a fire break around 
the cabin. Despite the care thus exercised, 
the fire ate in from behind with surprising 
rapidity while the company was working in 
some undergrowth with the result that Du Par 
and the other members of the company were 
forced to dash back to the cabin through the 
flames covering their faces with their hands 






Carl Zeiss, Jena, have perfected a 
new lens—a Tessar, with a working ap¬ 
erture of f:2.7. 

Combining the well known Carl Zeiss 
quality with the greatly increased light 
gathering power of f :2.7 means an ob¬ 
jective for motion picture photography 
that is revolutionary—a lens that will 
produce results under the most adverse 
conditions. 

Following are the focal lengths and 


prices: 

Focus Standard mount 

Focussing mount 

\y% inches $40.00 

$47.00 

1 9-16 inches 40.00 

47.00 

2 inches 43.00 

50.00 

inches .... 51.00 

58.00 

4 inches 64.00 

71.00 

4 y inches .... 72.50 

82.50 


/larcld Dir. tSenneff 

U.S. Clgon f 

153 c West2'3= Street 
JZemy&i'k 
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Behind-the-Scenes Staff 

Present in Every Production 

Beyond the range of the camera’s eye, ac¬ 
cording to Charles R. Condon, M-G-M di¬ 
rector of publicity, back in the shadows “off¬ 
set” are hundreds, given little thought by the 
theatre going public, and whose satisfaction 
is not in recognition but in fact that they are 
contributors to the art known as motion pic¬ 
tures. 

There frequently are as many as 100 or 
more persons contributing to the appearance 
of one star. At the Metro-Goldwyn-Maver 
studios in Culver City are hundreds who con¬ 
tribute their efforts to a single production in 
which only a few characters appear. 

There are also 75 or more electricians, 50 
property men, 30 painters, 50 carpenters, 75 
prop shop men, 20 staff shop men, five or 
more millmen, 10 transportation men, 40 or 
more laborers, 20 “grips,” 80 or more labora¬ 
tory employees, eight or ten cutters, cinemato¬ 
graphers, script men and continuity writers. 
The addition of a great business staff, press 
department, commissary, and maintenance de¬ 
partment complete list of those beyond the 
range of the camera’s lens. 


Typography’s evil genius pursued the name Carl Zeiss 
in last month’s issue, it having been abbreviated to ‘‘Carl” 
in Bert Glennon’s story, column three, page six, para¬ 
graph three; and, on page 23, in the Harold M. Bennett 
advertisement, the word “purchased” slipped in for “per¬ 
fected’ so that the first line did not read as it should have 
—namely “Carl Zeiss, Jena, have perfected a new lens,” 
etc. 


Cinematographer in Bombay 

Lauds Mt. Everest Films 

Of many who were keenly following the 
progress of the Mount Everest Expedition 1 
was one of them and as such I took the first 
opportunity of attending Capt. Noel’s, F. A. 
C., lecture at the Empire Theatre and also 
saw the wonderful Film taken by him. There 
is no doubt that it is one of the most magnifi¬ 
cent achievements of Capt. Noel as cinema¬ 
tographer and there will be very few to real¬ 
ize under what difficult conditions Capt. 
Noel must have exposed these wonderful 
scenes giving true to life versions of that mys¬ 
terious wonderland of India—the Mount 
Everest in the great Himalayas. 



The Bausch & Lomb Ultra 
Rapid Anastigmat is an 
f:2.7 lens. This not only is 
its rated speed—it is the 
speed at which it actually 
performs. 

Rausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Xcxc York San Francisco Washington Chicago 
Rost on Rochester, N. Y. London 


CRECO 


FOR RENT! 

MITCHELL and BELL & HOWELL 

CAMERAS 

F. 2. 3- - F. 2. 7. - F. 3. 5. Lenses 
40-30-75 M. M. 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
J. R. LOCKWOOD 

523 North Orange St. 

Phone Glendale 336 1-W Glendale, California 


Cinema Studios Supply Corp. 

1438 Beachwood Drive 
Holly 0819 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR RENT 

L. A. FIRE DEPARTMENT 
WIND MACHINES Water Engine 
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Again considering all the glaring blinding 
snow on all sides the constant freezing tem¬ 
perature which must be far below zero de¬ 
gree thus making the exposing of the scenes 
on the slippery snows far more difficult than 
we can ever imagine from here, there is no 
doubt that Capt. Noel deserves great credit 
for the splendid work done by him as a cine¬ 
matographer. I am sure this film of Mount 
Everest Expedition will always remain in 
living record of the Expedition and also will 
be a interesting lesson to the students of nature 
as well as a guide to those who would ever 
think of visiting Mount Everest. T heartily 
congratulate Capt. Noel for his great achieve¬ 
ment. 

G. S. DEVARE, Cinematographer, 

Kohinoor Film Co., Dadar, Bombay, India. 


Photographic Science Aids 

Human Sight in New Invention 

While photographic science is making such 
rapid strides in transmission as to give Los 
Angeles pictures of the inauguration of Presi¬ 
dent Coolidge 24 hours after the event, other 
improvements than that of increased speed 
have been reported. 

First photographs of the back-ground or 
retina of the living human eye have been re¬ 
ceived in Los Angeles by Dr. S. G. Marshutz, 
of the Marshutz Optical Co. These pictures 
were made with a photographic ophthalmo¬ 
scope perfected in England and made under 
the auspices of the Imperial College of 
Science, London. 

Such photographs are used for the detection 
of diseased conditions of the inner eye. The 
appearance of the retina often reveals human 
ailment not otherwise detected and on the 
retina, Dr. Marshutz states, can be seen the 
veins and arteries of the ocular blood stream. 

WORLD’S LONGEST 

WATER TUNNEL 

(Continued from page 10) 

camera kept going while A. F. Blight, assist¬ 
ant manager of construction of the Edison 
Company started and stopped the action, 
while the rest of them “just kept busy.” We 
wouldn’t have missed this experience for any¬ 
thing. 

This ends the completion of the Florence 
Lake Tunnel, which is the longest tunnel of 
its size in the world, (costing 17 million dol- 
|ars). It was constructed in record time, un- 
der very serious handicaps. 


Nowadays 
Screen Features 
represent 

an endless chain of 
Portraits 


CAMERAMEN 
need both 

A GOERZ LENS 

—and— 

GOERZ 

NEGATIVE RAW STOCK 

for best 
Portrait Results 

{No grain, more gradation ) 

Sole Distributors : 

Fish-Schurman Corporation 

45 West 45th Street, New York 

6331 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 

Negative, Positive, 

Panchromatic 



Gets 


Shots that You 
Couldn’t Get at 
all Without it 


I “I 

use the 
Ultrastigmat 
a great deal in 
commercial work as I 
find that I can make interiors 
with it that would require lights without 
it, and get outdoor shots on bad days that I 
ecu Id not get without it. 


(Signed) QUINCY PEACOCK, 

1611 Market St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Write for Folder 


Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co. 

900 Clinton St. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WANTED 

Bell Howell Camera complete. Will 
pay cash. Write Glenn on* A. S. C. 
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(jMal St. Clair, director for 
Famous - Players, instructed 
his unit that they would shoot 
in Busch Gardens, Pasadena, 
on the next day. 

Preparations were imme¬ 
diately in order and when 
Mai was ready to go home, 
the property man gave the 
director his admittance tick¬ 
et. 

Whereupon Mai said: 

“What’s this?” 

“That’s your ticket to the 
gardens,” answered the prop 
man. 

“What’s the matter?” said 
Mai. “Am I going to be 
there first?” 

* * Q * * 

Charles Van Enger not on¬ 
ly shoots pictures but golf as 
well. Recently he came to 
an A. S. C. meeting with a 
score of 107. 

“Pretty good for one who 
has not played for two 
months,” he said, “I made all 
fours and fives.” 

“Well,” I said, “How come 
the large score of 107 if you 
made all fours and fives?” 

“Oh,” Charles answered, 
“I made a few eights, too.” 

* * G * * 

(|f Speaking of golf. I find 
Paul Perry has been strick¬ 
en with the malady now. 
Paul’s sister was returning 
from church one evening and, 
having walked the entire dis¬ 
tance to her home, she in¬ 
quired of Paul’s brother, Har¬ 
ry, how far it was to the 
church. 

“About two miles,” answer¬ 
ed Harry. 

Paul immediately dis¬ 
agreed, and volunteered that 
the distance was that of 12 
strokes. 

“What do you mean?” 
asked Harry. 

“I mean,” said Paul, “that 
I can make it in 12 strokes 
from here to the church, and 


CRATCHES 

By BERT GLENNON 


I’ll lay a ten spot that my 
estimation is correct.” 

“It’s a bet,” said Harry. 

So at five o’clock the next 
morning when all traffic 
cops were asleep, Paul took 
his trusty driver and teed off 
at Hollywood Boulevard and 
Gower. With a mighty 
swing, the ball was started on 
its way to the church. Paul 
made Cahuenga in the sec¬ 
ond stroke when his ball went 
into a hazard in the shape of 
the policeman on the beat. 

A very enthusiastic conver¬ 
sation ensued as to the pro¬ 
per use of Hollywood Boule¬ 
vard as a fairway, etc. 

Paul claims he made the 
church in 10 strokes. 

I think the cop won the 
bet. * * G * * 

And speaking of the ex¬ 
ploits of Paul, it might be 
well to note that the other 
night when every one was at 
loss to explain his unusual 
absence from an A. S. C. 
meeting, he came strolling in 
at a late hour and, for explan¬ 
ation on his part, unrolled a 
long string of blue ribbons to 
which his Russian wolf¬ 
hound had just added sever¬ 
al more at a dog show in Pas¬ 
adena. 

To make matters more em¬ 
phatic, Paul pulled forth 
several medals that the 
identical dog had won. The 
next day the wolfhound went 
into the championship class 
at Alhambra. 

Who said that only stars 
own wolfhounds? 

* * G * * 

Cf While on the subject of 
dogs, ask John Arnold what 
his favorite breed is, and he 
will tell you the police dog. 


“Pal,” Johnny’s standby, 
is quite a character in dog- 
dom in Los Angeles. 

df And while still on the sub¬ 
ject of dogs, it might be well 
to record a line that the ever- 
humorous H. Lyman Broen- 
ing recently “pulled” during 
a discussion as to retaining 
or enhancing the star’s natur¬ 
al beauty on the screen. 

“As to beauty,” Lyman 
said, “the star in the picture 
I just finished was one of the 
most indifferent as to how 
beautiful he or she looked that 
1 ever photographed. No, he 
didn’t give me a bit of trou¬ 
ble—you see it was Rin-Tin- 
Tin.” **g** 
dlVic Milner is trying to 
discover new secrets of beau¬ 
ty that lie hidden in shadows 
obtained on panchromatic 
film. He is making tests 

for “The Wanderer.” 

¥ ¥ G * * 

If “The Wanderer” reminds 
of a chap who is filming his 
latest production for Fox. 
That chap is George Meehan 
Every Sunday that George 
has the courage to quit plan¬ 
ning the chicken ranch up 
North or new features on his 
patented water pump, he 
climbs into the driver’s seat 
of his car with the goose on 
the radiator cover and is off 
for the desert. 

He seems to have a senti¬ 
mental spot in his heart for 
Chink Canyon near Mojave. 
George likes to watch the 
play of the shadows along 
about dusk and to think of 
the early days when Califor¬ 
nia was young, and of the 
Chinese who were hidden in 
the canyon after finding their 
way into this country. He 
has a great imagination and 
his trips to the desert dis¬ 
closes an appreciation of 
things beautiful. 
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Jf ith the direct focusing 
Tube—so long demanded! 


IT’S HERE! AT LAST! 

The New Debrie 
High Speed Camera 


Jp* LASHES the image on the film 
before actually taking. With speed 
indicator showing number of times nor¬ 
mal pictures are photographed. Capable 
of operating at the rate of 240 per 
second. Guaranteed steady as a rock at 
highest speed. Something every cam¬ 
eraman needs! 


Tiftd Out About this — 

Write for Circular — TODAY! 


MOTION PICTURE APPARATUS CO. 

110 West 32nd Street New York City 

United States and Canada Agents for Debrie Apparatus. 


A. S. C. Members Host to 

Friends at Big Dinner 

Members of the American Society of Cine¬ 
matographers were hosts to friends at a din¬ 
ner given at the Hollywood Athletic Club, 
Monday night, February 9th. More than 
100 members and guests were present. 

Details of the meeting were in charge of 
Bert Glennon, A. S. C., and Charlie Mur¬ 
ray, the “inimitable,” was master of cere¬ 
monies. 

Among the speakers were Harry Brown, 
°f the Electrical Illuminating Engineers So- 
cief y; Gaetone Gaudio, president of the A. 

^ C.; Joe Blair, publicity man; Paul Bern, 
Famous Players-Lasky director; E. O. 
Blackburn, sales manager, Rothacker-Aller 
Laboratories; Arthur Edeson, A. S. C.; Wil- 
* lam Beaudine, president of the Motion Pic- 
tUres Directors’ Association; and William 
Crocker, character actor. 

Joe Martin’s Patrick-Marsh orchestra pro- 
'ided the entertainment. 


A NEW LENS 

''That has made good" 

Large aperture F:2.3. To a large extent respon¬ 
sible for the Bas-relief, or solid appearance of the 
subject on the screen. 

Good definition over the entire field, yet not harsh 
or wiry. 

A portrait lens in short focal lengths 
40mm, 50mm, 75mm, with full closing diaphragm. 
Price is reasonable 
40 mm $50.00 

50 mm 50.00 

75 mm 55.00 

A trial will be staisfying 

ASTRO-GESELLSCHAFT. mbh., Berlin 

For sale by 

Mitchell Camera Corporation 

6025 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD - - LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


WISHES TO BUY 

Bell & Howell Camera 
Will pay cash 

RENE GU1SSART 

8268 Waring Street Hollywood, Calif. 

GRanite 3325 


POSITION WANTED 

Assistant cameraman wishes position. Has had eight 
months experience in motion picture photography. 
Willing to start at low salary. 

SIDNEY KAHN, 

420 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Anticipating Demands 

S UCCESS in every branch of the moving picture indus¬ 
try means anticipating demands. The exhibitor must 
anticipate what will please his audiences. The producer 
must anticipate what the exhibitors can use. The actors and 
directors must anticipate the kind of action that will be in de¬ 
mand, and the cinematographer must be equally prompt in 
producing the right effects. 

Cf Here’s where B. & H. comes in. From our 17 years' ex¬ 
perience in working with the the users of our cameras, we 
are able to anticipate your demands before they arise. We 
are constantly embodying new features in our camera to facil¬ 
itate operation, save time, or improve the standard of the 
pictures. 

The latest forward step is the new direct focusing arrange¬ 
ment, enabling the operator from the rear of the camera to 
focus either on the film or direct at the aperture on the 
ground glass. In either case there is no need to shift any 
part of the camera, swing the lens out of position, or move 
any of the front vignetting attachments. Have you seen 
the new model? Now on display in our Hollywood and 
New York offices. 


Cameras must be 
sent to our factory 
to have new fea¬ 
tures embodied. 



Orders now being 
accepted at branch 
offices or direct at 
Chicago office. 


Pioneer and world’s largest manufacturers of cinematograph cameras and equipment 















HOW TO LOCATE MEMBERS OF THE 


American 

Society of Cinematographers 

Phone GRanite 4274 

OFFICERS 


Gaetano Gaudio - 
Gilbert Warrenton 
Karl Brown • 

H#mer A. Scott 
Charles J. Van Enger 
Victor Milner 


President 

- Vice-President 
Vice-President 

- Vice-President 

T reasurer 
- Secretary 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Victor Milner 
Philip H. Whitman 
James C. Van Trees 
Frank B. Good 
H. Lyman Broening 


Homer A. Scott 
Fred Jackman 
Charles J. Van Enger 
Gaetano Gaudio 
Gilbert Warrenton 


King D. Gray 
Reginald Lyons 
Paul P. Perry 
John F. Seitz 
Karl Brown 


Abel, David—with Warner Brothers. 

Arnold, John—with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture Corp. 

Barnes, George S.—with Cosmopolitan. 

Beckway, Wm.—Europe. 

Benoit, Georges— 

Broening, H. Lyman— 

Boyle, John W.—with Wesley Ruggles, F. B. O. Studios. 

Brodin, Norbert F.—Frank Lloyd Productions, First National. United 
Studios. 


Kurrle, Robert—with Edwin Carewe, United Studios. 

Landers, Sam— 

Lockwood, J. R.— 

Lundin, Walter—with Harold Lloyd Productions, Hollywood Studios. 
Lyons, Reginald— 

MacLean, Kenneth G.—with Fox. 

Marshall, Wm.—with Carlos Prods. 

Meehan, George—with Henry Lehrman, Fox. 

Milner, Victor—with Famous Players-Lasky. 


Brotherton, Joseph— 

Brown, Karl—with James Cruze, Famous Players-Lasky. 

Clark, Dan—with Tom Mix, Fox Studio. 

Clarke, Chas. G.— 

Cowling, Herford T.—Room 216-29 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Cronjager, Henry—with Famous Players-Lasky, New York City. 

Dean, Faxon M.— 

Doran, Robert S.—with Hal Roach Studio. 

Dored, John—Riga, Latvia. 

Dubray, Joseph A.—with Peninsula Studios, San Mateo, Calif. 

DuPar, E. B.—with Warner Bros. 

DuPont, Max B.— 

Edeson, Arthur—with Sam Rork Productions, United Studios. 

Evans, Perry— 

Fildew, Wm.— 

Fischbeck, Harry A.— 

Fisher, Ross G.—with A. J. Brown Productions, Russell Studio. 

Gaudio, Gaetano—with Norma Talmadge, Joseph Schenck Productions; 
United Studios. 

Gilks, Alfred—with Famous Players-Lasky. 

Glennon, Bert—with Paul Bern, Famous Players-Lasky. 

Good, Frank B.— 

Gray, King D.—Portland, Ore. 

Griffin, Walter L.— 

Guissart, Rene— 

Haller, Ernest—with Henry King, United Studios. 

Heimerl, Alois G.— 

Jackman, Floyd—with Fred W. Jackman Prods. 

Jackman, Fred W.—directing Fred W. Jackman Prods., Hal Roach 
studios. 

Jennings, J. D.— 

Koenekamp, Hans F.—with Larry Semon. 

Kull, Edward—with Universal. 


Morgan, Ira H.—with Cosmopolitan. 

Norton, Stephen S.— 

Overbaugh, Roy F.—New York City. 

Palmer, Ernest S.— 

Perry, Harry—with B. P. Schulberg Productions. 

Perry, Paul P.— 

Polito, Sol—with Hunt Stromberg Productions. 

Ries, Park J.— 

Rizard, George—New York City. 

Roos, Len H.—with Educational Division, Fox Film Corp. 

Rose, Jackson J. , _ .. 

Rosher, Charles—with Mary Pickford, Pickford-Fairbanks Studio. 
Schneidcrman, George—with Fox. 

Scott, Homer A.— 

Seitz. John F.—with Rex Ingram, Europe. 

Sharp, Henry—with Douglas Fairbanks, Pickford-Fairbanks Studio. 
Short, Don— 

Smith, Steve, Jr.—with Vitagraph Studio. 

Steene, E. Burton—New York City. 

Stumar, Charles—with Universal. 

Stumar, John—with Universal. . 

Tolhurst, Louis H.—“Secrets of Life,’’ Microscopic Pictures, Princi¬ 
pal Pictures Corporation. 

Totheroh, Rollie H.—with Charlie Chaplin, Chaplin Studio. 

Turner, J. Robert—with Fox. 

Van Buren, Ned— . 

Van Enger, Charles—with Ernst Lubitcsh, Warner Brothers. 

Van Trees, James C.—with First National, New York City. 
Warrenton, Gilbert—Christie Prod., Christie Studio. 

Wenstrom, Harold— . v t. /■**. 

Whitman, Philip H.—with Famous Players-Lasky, New York City. 

Wilky, L. Guy— with William de Mille, Famous Players-Lasky, New 
York City. 

Edison, Thomas A.—Honorary Member. 

Webb, Arthur C.—Attorney. 
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